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' FOREWORD 



This series of manuals for Child Care Givers on DoD Installations is 
issued under the authority of DoD. Instruction 6060.1, "Training Manuals 
for*Child Care Givers on DoD installations,*" January 19, 1981. Its purpose^ 
is to provide child care givers with training materials that* include the 
latest techniques and procedures for the safe care and guiding development 
of children entrusted to their care. 

This series of manuals, DoD 6060.1-^1 through DoD 6060.'l-M-17, was 
developed und.er the auspices of the Department of Health and Human Services * 
by the Department of Army, in cooperation with tr\e Navy, Air, Forces and 
Marine Corps. ^ 

The provisions of this series of manuals apply to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Military Departments, and the Defense Agencies •* 
(hereafter referred to as 'DoD Components) ^hose heads shall ensure that the 
manuals are distributed or otherwise made available to all child care givers 
on DoD installations and that these materials are used in regional and inter- 
Service workshops, seminars,- and training sessions. 
* > 

This series of manuals is effective immediately. 

Send recommended changes to A the* manuals thtough channels 'to: 

Director, Personnel Administration and Services 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Military. Per$onneJ and Force Management) (ASD(MRA&L) ), 
Washington, D.C. 20301 

* DoD Components may obtain copies of this series of manuals through their 
-own publications channels. Other federal agencies 2nd' the public may. obtain 
copies from the Superintendent of Documents-, 'tJ.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D*C. 20402. ~ 





R. Dean Tice 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Deputy Assistant Secretary- 
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for *»le by tbo SuporfntowHnt of DoeumonU. U.8. Ooronwwnt Printing Offleo Washington. D.C. 20402 
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In the Fall of 1977, the Administration for Children, .Youth and Families in 
the Department of Health and Human Services provided funding to the Depart- 
ment of the Amy for a Military Child Care Project located at Fort l£wis, 
Washington. The project was to design staff development materials espe- 
> cially tailored to the needs of child cage ^programs on military installa- 
tions. Specifically, the materials - which were completed in the Fall of 
1980 - were designed as a resource for child care center directors, who are 
trying to provide quality, developroentally sound child care programs in 



civilian centers. Military centers often provide care for a wide age-range- 
of children - from six weeks old through school age. They frequently are 
open weekday evenings, even later on weekends, and all day on Saturday. 
These centers often serve bdth full-time children and children who come only 
occasionally or on a drop- in basis. 

The director's job of designing a program which meets the developmental 
needs of children in such a diverse center is quite 'a challenge. It may be 
doubly hard if the military .installation is in an<Asolated area avay from 
the resources available in most urban areas. 

This Director's Manual is designed to help child care center directors 
develop staff training plans based on the two series developed by the 
Military Child Care Project. "The materials in the Child Guidance Series and 
the Child Environment Series make an excellent foundation for any center 
'training plan. Each Series is explained in detail in the first section of 
•'this Manual, Understanding How The Staff . Development Modules Work. 

t 

There are many different ways to use the modules in the two series. The 
second section of this Manual, Making A Training Plan For Your Center, 
suggests a variety of ways that individual caregivers or groups on care- 
givers can benefit from the modules when they are included in a &aining 
plan. The flexibility of the modules will permit you, the center director 
or staff trainer, to build a training plan around your needs, interests and 



In the final section of -this Manual, Designing Staff Training 'Workshops 
Around flie Modules, you will find six models or exanples of ways that mate-t 
rial from the two series can be used in lively staff training workshops 
which you can conduct with very few additional training resources. 

Finally, the Appendices included at the end of this Manual provide you with 
an index of the probleb-solving situations, texts, checklists and individual 
exercises in the two series, as well as a selected bibliography of recent, 
relevant books. By using these Appendices you will be able to pull together . 
material for a staff meeting or in-service training session quickly and 
conveniently. 
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The Staff Development or Child Guidance Series t ♦ 
includes six modules- 

pie "Caring" Role In A Child Care Center 
Caring For Infants 
Caring For Pretoddlers 

Caring For Toddlers * 
Caring For Preschoolers 
Caring For School- Age Children 

:^The "Caring" Role. In A Child Care Center is a . % 
.'three-part general introduction to parent, child and 
center relationships. With the' exception of this 
mbdulfe, there- is a ccttpanion to each of the Child 
Guidance nodules in the Child Environment Series. A 
•complete description of that series can be found 
.v later in this chapter. 

Thev^ltaj^ objective of the Child Guidance Series 
^^^%^^c^^iv^os understand the basic develop- 
ing^ ^capa^^t^Les^ of ^ung' children and to learn . 
techniquea f or^^^^.dihg positive guidance in a 
child, care? jstetton^ 

The formac^a^d netftt&^iy^ in the Child 

Guidance Series- is s^f-^S^l. Each nodule includes 
'* a PREVIEW ami* a E^lVlBtf/^fl^ege^^re the 'first and 
last exercises presented to tib#^^^varv iii each 
nodule. It is through these -pr^<i|^5|^fii^ exer- 
cises that the caregiver can che^Sc ^ i^^v3paa^ prog- 1 
ress after reading the nodule. - ■ . ' 

The body of the Child Guidance nodule includes SHORT 
HOTS discussing najor child development concepts 
followed by descriptions of several SITOATIONET 
likely to arise .in a chilcl care setting. Following 
each situation are tijree choices* of ways that a 
caregiver could handle the situation.- Hie caregiver 
selects the one that 'seems most appropriate, then 
turr^s, t-he page where each choice is discussed in 
terms of the ideas just covered in the text. 
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TO help you better understand the organization of 
the Child Guidance Series a,sanple of the TABLE OF 
OOOTEOTS from Caring,. For Infants appears at the 
left. % • ' * 

Each module has an INTICDUCTICN which gives the 
caregiver ah' emanation of how self-paced ifistruc- 
tion works and what it means. It also gives the 
caregiver a brief overview of what information is 
presented, in the' nodule along with instructions as 
to how to : proceed. 

The PREVIEW is the first exercise presented in a 
nodule. It .contains 20 real-life situations, each 
with three choices of possible ways to handle the , 
situation. Hie caregiver completes the PREVIEW 
* before readirltj any further. 

Following the first exercise are a series of CHAPTERS 
that deal W^th early infant development, meeting 
the needs pi babies from birth to 12 months and 
caring for infants in a group setting. 

'Most chapters end with a BUILDING SKILLS section. 
Several problem-solving situations are presented, 
each with three choices of positive alternative 
ways that a caregiver oould solve the problem. The 
caregiver selects the one that seems the best, based 
on the text that was just catered. On the next 
page there is a discussion of the three alternatives. 

Each nodule concludes with a POSTVIEW. The POSTVIEW 
contains another 20 real-life situations matched in 
concept to -the PREVIEW. As in the PREVIEW, the 
caregiver conpletes the exercise and then refers to 
the answer sheet, OUR ANSWERS, to receive immediate 
feedback and a comparison of his or her answers to 
the ones selected by the module. 

Many chapters in the Child Guidance nodules will 
have a variety of EXERCISES for the caregiver to 
^explore. For instance, the first chapter in the 
Caring For Infants -module has two such items - 
Believe It Or Not and Have 'Your Opinions Changed? 
These are simple, easy-to-do tasks that get the 
caregiyerjx)- think about the many aspects of infant 

\ 



mca* at atari in aloaaawt aaaala mwi toe 
tut 'cumw* or •aaaaaar* la a aiUtary eftiU 
oaaa came, taaaaacs aaa toaaa tor wataiaf villi 
laattt wUlba rtiail with yaa la taia aaaala. 

Ull aaaai Jaatraatloa haa baaa uaaa ia taia aMi 

M yoa taa — aula wo twm Ui U Mil * i a ww a t 
of a- tow rltm tjaaa win ca a aa aa of waya to haaala 
than that yai aay try. *aaa tha il t aa tl aa, taia* 
aaoat tha aolatlaaa, that cucia tha but «Mr. 
You wmt via* to -Mm yoar « ■ nr§ wita-aura on 
poaa LJ3. Sim yew aaa aa ajl anlat . wan 
alcwly. • mmk ItUtM pa>w a€ taa ullli 
to allow yon to acaotiaa aafciaa — i antatoaa 
aojt your aotiana iA itnfclar vita aaaaaa. n 
wai»ui da* yaur aavlMN vita iafanaa will 
ba umajua. laaaaar. action thn hM ■ itnl tor 
otter caaaatvon aay alv* yea m lorn tor haa- 
dliat utnarion that you. aay con to la tat 



Tha aranaw la toUawat by a ovtta l anataaa o€ da— 
cjoalcM about oarij* toe iafaata. tha ttm no- 
tion, JboaU too an* About Sarly nm i l a a aa r ,' 
u all about total onaloanat or tha faawt* taw 
tana plan baton Una. It aan vita a onaoriatloa 
of tha baby daclaf taa flxot six wanaa aftar airn. 
Ebaa aa infant antara tha callA oaaa orator ac 
c wana of an. It in laaortaat tor you to i 



r tor la/tan la 



la scat notion of thin ■oaulaj aitaatloao that 
rnally haw tana plan with infanta la catU 
can carters aaa oaooriaotf . paottn yaa with 
cholon of waya to haaala naoa altuaclon. Thn. 
whn you nam taa pan. yoa *U flat war *• tauax 
oao anaar ia aactar thn th a o t h an. Wo iiia Ko i 
that ofna taa r$«at aaaa r la t ar t a r ta noon 
whoa a ooaaaAvar haa tha ohoan ta rim tha ml 
ntuatlaa wita tha ml chU4. Our hear in 
prtiaariM thoao atoaY aaoaiaa la that yoa hawa 
dao to thiak - baaaaa aoaa ot taaao ara h l aaa 
oosur oa tha )o* in tha ohila caaa cantor. 



hava alraaaY Ji o uaa aii tha i 
latonta Croar tlx vaaaa to U \ 
of aaa. iaeUoa taaaa Hi 
tour aoatha wtU taay tara aiaht aaabaua. lha toucta 
Hinaan lafaata faoa alaht >a U aaataa of aaa. 
Tha lata aaction doaia with caWaf f 



(aula tha altuadano caoaot caaar sll 
anoao you aa^at twm wlta iatoata. tha aora 
oaaaaa or difficult an pcaaaataa tor you ta 
stuay . It ahaala at ootoi that aalutlona pta* 
" aaa not taa only poaataU aa a w a ra . Thai 



aaa caroalvara. Thla ooaala >a a laarmar cool. 
It will half yau lacoaaaa your a jaatfa toa ana* 
>.fwJarorawJ<nf of lafanto. It alao will anomar- 
aaa yoa to thlak aaaue worJuaf with that, ana* 
gat you to ooaaiaar tha aftoeta of your actlona. 

At taa aaa of tha ■oaula you will Six* anothar 
•at of axcuacloaa aaa waya to lunala Aaa. it 
will bo laaaaaauav tor you to chaok youraalf an 
what you hava In rant by oa a aa rlaf tho anawara 
you aalact on tha fWrm batora you raaa tha 
aoaala vita tha oaaa you chooaa m tha WaTVDW 
at tha ana of tha aoaula. • 

Thia aoaula. Zrir* ";r >;>s«. *U1 tall /ou 
what Infanta art 11m ani hew you can ptovioa 
for thair i 



^ifanta jt« at tha aaa of faataat pnyaical 



aifanta naaa aouad HUmtlCN to praaota ?xA 
lam 



Infanta +rt boat into a^stzanaa world. 



aifantav^aa ta tool SKXfl€. 



^fanto it* cunooa ana aaaar » laam. 



Infanta >**d to hava HODOM to nova aaouc« 



Wanca zn aaat coaabrtaOU whan thay kw 
tha paoalo azouna thaau 



^xfanta rMt<L a SMJCVM that piwidaa con- 
tutant, faalUar caraaivara. 
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At the left is part of the INTRODUCTION to the 
Caring For In f cents nodule. In the DTT^DUCTICN to 
each nodule the word "caregiver" is defined. * 



Self-paced instruction is discussed along with the 
•purpose of the nodule the caregiver is about to 
read. 

Hie general layout oi; the nodule is described in the 
thitd paragraph to alert the caregiver to its con- 
tents,: 

The renaining paragraphs explain the BUILDING SKILLS 
sections and how the caregiver is to approach them. 

The INTRXXX3I0N then concludes with a very genera^, 
outline of what the age group povered iijt the nodule 
is like, and how caregivers can meet the needs of 
those children. 
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Haca axa 0a situational with choioaa of poaaibla *ay» to ha*2arthaa 
whLc* *a prraisaat you. Thin* •tout aaoh aituatian and thai drela that 
you baliawa to ba tha but way to handla tha situation. Whan you lm 
fialahad, you amy want to oospara your mmmrt with aura (aaa paga 1*2) . 
fey doing thia. you will hava tan ldaa of what you wtu latm in this 
aodula about carina; far infanta. 

WW XJULD OT * 
DO IF . . . 

1. Which stataaant balo* baat daacribaa tha fatua bafora birth? 

A. Tha unborn fatua ir abla to braatha, act and ay on its own. 

S. Tha unborn fatua la abla to aaa, haar and touch. 

C. Tt» unborn fatua la halolaaa. "It cm do nothing for ltaalf. 

2. Can* it thraa montia old. Thia la bar first-day at tha oantar. 
Har crothar haa told you that Oana ia a vary fussy baby. 5ha aays ■ 
that no mattar what ana doaa Oana }uat fuaaaa. what night you do to 
aafca Cana'a day aa happy aa poaaibla? 

vtan Oana fuaaaa. giva har acaa (oxmiy^in har bo ttj a^ 

S. Man Cana fuaaaa. gat a fun toy art attract har attantion. 

C. whan Oana fuaaaa, talk softly whUa batting har badf gantiy. 

3. Shana is fiva montha old* Ha haa baan fad,^hangad and haa playad 
for a wnila. Ha is bagiming to rub his ayaa so you faal oartain 
ha is raady ibr a nap. what is seat important for you so i taaa tm 
aa you gat Shana raady for bad? 

. . A. changa Shana' a diaptr if naadad. TaUc softly so hiau first. 
Shana, I'm going to changa your diapar. than it will ba tiaa 
for a nap.* Qjaui'a any haavy 4Lotnaa and put hi* in hia crib 
co raat. , / 



S. Changa Shana 'a diapar. Than rode hia a bit. parhapa singing a 
lullaby, whan you aaa hia ayaa bagiming, to doaa, gantly walfc 
svar to his crib and lay hia down on hia tuaa*//- 

> C, Chadc to aaa if Shana's handa and faoa ara claan. Than aftar 
gat ting hia quiat* taJaa nisi to his crib./ Tuck hia snuggly undar 
, «. bl«^ «i .«y clo- by *txl ^•uU. -U*. 
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She PHEVifcW is'tbe. firstexercise in each nodule. 
Followi^^i^\biief connects' at the tep'pf t^e^page 

• are 20 re»|Sis£ic sihiaticms that can and have . 

4 oocoh^^^tiild care ? c»*ters. The caregiver reads 
each sito^icSi/ circles the answer which seems most 
appropriate and' moves on, until all situations are 
cxitpleted..^^ridng thi^i^ v this PKtViiW may take 
the reader :£&i.or 2^minutes. 

♦ '* 
Once the caregiver fias finished the PREVIEW the . 
answers considered most appropriate by the experts 
are provided on the last .page in each nodule. 

In this way the caregiver can score the PREVIEW - i 
right away and receive iirmeiLate* feedback. 

Hie doncept behind the self-paced modules is that a 
caregiver who works through the PREVIEW, reads the 
nodules, then works through the POSTVipWat the end 
will inprove in his or her ability to make good 
-decisions in child care situations. The information 
on child guidance and practice in decision-making 
provided by the ttodules make this improvement possi- 
ble. : \ . » 

) K 



Caactttaa* All baaiaa aattj natty ****** 
Km rtmx Putay hnjay , a aa rftl mJ3m am bo* 
■ at it an OflMK fata 

I«U1 CMS 

rt any aa i 

icftr • 




*tb t tiny infant try w>tfW « I'll 'il taa 
Snuorly t*npniat baby n ni n tl y in « tl tn Jni noldtai nor clean - 
Or Suaxn? % That npiniJly tttr year baart - an* MiUdao bask 
ant for* aaa aaaa. taa. tataa dm aaa of 



Don't Saw 
Confortina for ruaay 
Tlnaa Only 



ston Klocuaa wit* 

A OTUKl of t* 



•Dae Colic 
it raiafal 



i aalia. Oolic la a aavoaa pain 
Lcn cauaaa baby to cry. Aa 
Ua aat foaay ant cry aara 
ofamtaannat. an/ at baaiaa bant oolic ant 
odara 4a aat la aat fsliy 1 aaait lot Ootaora 
bnllant baaiaa aat act vary octlva aat aaau- 
tn* act acea likaly to aat nolle. Sonottaaa 
baaiaa tan aaa bnaflnd (po nana - oaaar banno 
Una as aa aieaa - am aaaa oaUcky. Colic can 
ba canaat la aaaa infants ay taUloulat tea auoa 
air at fntdlna loaatlf ■ a colicky baby . ana ni i 



Oolla ay 
ISa third or 



aa Mill tuck aaa* cry at If 
honary. UtaaUy a-atay vita colic vUl pull bar 
lata un or ttlfJtn data at tha criaa. Sht 
tnoald not ba altta worn aUk to drink. 
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The SBORT TEXTS in the modules are found in each . 
chapter. The TEXTS discuss. the most up-to-date - 
kncwledge in the field of child development and child 



The social, emotional, physical and intellectual 
needs and behavior patterns of children of the 
particular age-group covered by the nodule^ are 
explored in great detail* Many examples are cited 
within the TEXT itself so that theory and reality are 
constantly brought together. 

The language used is very sinple. Most of the SHORT 
TEXTS are written at sixth and seventh grade levels 
for easy reading and conprehension. 



Each major topic within each chapter is easily 
identified by a HEADING in all capital letters which 
is underlined and separated by space from the TEXT 
which precedes it. For instance, the HEADING on the 
opposite page informs the caregiver that this part of 
the TEXT .will deal with learning to recognize signs 
of discomfort in babies. 

In the far left-hand margins are paragraph CAPTIONS. 
These CAPTIONS further sinplify the TEXT by summariz- 
ing the topic discussed 41^ that particular paragraph. 
Not oily do these margin CAPTIONS rake for easier 
reading, but they also facilitate finding topics of 
interest quickly. 

Appendix B of this Director 1 ^Manual includes an 
index of all major topics covered in all of the 
Child Guidance Series. This will permit you to 
locate SITUATIONS and TEXTS of interest in any 
module quickly 'and easily, also. . > 
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The BUILDING S KILLS sections in each nodule prove 
tine and again to be one of the best liked portions 
of the Child Guidance Series. 

Each of the BUILDING SKILLS sections, is preceded by 
a brief text. In the exarrple at the left frcm 
Caring For Infants ,* the brief text is titled, How 
Do You Recognize Infants' Special Needs?* 

The purpose of* the brief text is to summarise and 
enphasize sane of the major ideas presented in the 
longer text in the chapter. 

After reading the brief text, the caregiver turns 
the page and finds a SITUATION described along with 
three possible ways 'to handle the SITUATION. After 
( making the choice which -seems most appropriate, the 
caregiver, turns the page and finds* a discussion of 
the strong and weak points of each of the three 
choice*. 

. * 

The choice of problent-solving SITUATIONS as a staff 
training strategy is based on the assunption that 
caregiving, like parenting, is often a problenv- 
solving activity and that problem-solving behaviors 
inprove with analysis and practice. / 

Hie SITUATIONS used in the modules were collected in 
group ^interviews with actual caregivers. Each 
SITUATION was chosen because some caregivers found 
it difficult to handle. By explaining child develop- 
ment and child guidance principles in the text 
preceding the BUILDING SKILLS sections, the nodille 
prepares the caregiver to solve* the problem and make 
> the best choice. * * 

Each of these SITUATIONS can form the basis for dis- 
cussion in staff and parent meetings, as well. 
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Sue aim's diaper needed chanain* %r*» ha cam co pick har up and 
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Wiich ftaeeaant below u not true? 

A. The unbora fetus can oat the hiccup*. 
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A. aufp har aoain and try codeine; her back to slaee. 

t. Offer Allien aoM ■ere foraule because she still say be hunary. 

C Civ* Allien a pacifier to suck until she falls asleep* 
t -US- * 
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The PO S l V JLfc W is the final exercise in each module. 
Fallowing 'the brief contents at the top of the page 
are 20 realistic situations and more possible solu- 
tions. The situations and problem-solving strategies 
presented in the POSTVIEW are closely matched to 
those in the PBEVIEW. 

Once' again the caregiver reads each situation and 
circles the most desirable answer until all 20 ' 
situations are completed. • ' 

Iittrediate feedback is then availableHfeon'!the answer 
sheet/ OUR ANSWERS, on^the last page of the nodule. , 
Since the most appropriate choices to the situations 
have been arranged in the same order in both the 
PREVIEW and POSTVIEW, only one answer sheet is 
needed for both. 

This does not mean, however, that the concepts or , 
situation topics have also been arranged in the same 
order. They have noti For instance, situation 1 in 
the PREVIEW does not deal with the same subject 
natter as does situation 1 in the POSTVIEW. 

Through the basic technique of having a PREVIEW and 
a POSTVIEW at the beginning and end of each module, 
the caregiver has an opportunity to score him or 
herself and cocpare answers chosen before reading the 
module to those after reading the module. 

Experience has shown that the majority of caregivers 
do indeed show score iirproveroent. Furthermore, most 
caregivers find the self-paced approach less threat- 
ening and thus are motivated to concentrate on the 
issues discussed within the module rather than on 
whether he or she is going to pass or fail. With 
self-paced instruction there is no pass or fail 
involved, but rather plenty of chances to review and 
try out what is being learned. 

Appendix A of this Director's Manual includes an 
index of all PREVIEW and POSTVIEW situations in all - 
of the modules. In addition, the index includes 
references to the pages of text in each module which 
will help a caregiver understand each situation. 
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Throughout the Child Guidance Series EXERCISES of 
various types can.be found which help to break up the 
solid reading of the text. Each EXERCISE is designed 
to give the caregiver an opportunity to explore child 
guidance issues in a way that gets them personally 
involved. f 

On this and the pages that follow- you will find 
samples and explanations of the EXERCISES that can be 
found in the Child Guidance Series. 

To the left is a typical "Agree" or "Disagree" 
EXERCISE - Believe It Or Not. The caregiver reads 
each statement then checks either "agree" or "dis- 
agree." 

Upon turning the page, the caregiver finds answers 
with brief explanations why one might agree or 
disagree with the statements. 
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At the left is an EXETCISE fron The "Caring" Role 
In A Child Care Center^qdxxLe which has been 
v divided into three parts* The caregiver must take 
a look at his or her attitudes and behaviors toward 
children in these exercises* 

This EXERCISE has proven to be difficult for many 
caregivers* They find it hard to admit of put into 
words the fact that they, do like some children more 
than others or that they' are attracted to certain 
children more than they are attracted to others . 

However , upon completing. this EXERCISE caregivers „ 
are more receptive to being open and honest about 
their feelings. Once they can admit those feelings 
to themselves, they are better able to deal with 
thehi and function as better child caregivers. 
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The Stale Scale in Tte "Catling" itotelmodule has 
provei nbst effective in s£xinkatin$ \caregiver s to 
think about* their personal \styles as they relate to 
children and child care in general. \ 

Such EXERCISES often help caregivers tip focus 
^ directly en how they behave when they ^re in the 
, child care getting* Many worthwhile discussions 

among caregivers have been prorpted by using* just 

such an exercise. \ 

v i \ 

K ~ t 

Learn The Sequence Of Development, from the Carzng 
For Infants nodule, is an exeanple of still another 
type of EXERCISE found in the Child Guidance Series. 
Here the caregiver must list ftom "1" to 1 "8^ the 
order in which each stage of infant development is 
likely to occur. The a^wers aire therf inverted on 
the bottom of the page. 

^ This type of activity serves as a suimary to the 
> chapters on infant development that precede it. It- 
gives a caregiver a chance to test his or her know- 
ledge and, when in question, refer to the page 
nuntoer on which the' answer can be found. 
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At the left are two EXERCISES from Caring For Tod- 
dlers.. Tte first is another type of ranking activ- 
ity, but unlike saoe, there is no one correct order. 
The order is determined by the individual caregiver* 

, * 

. Such a device allows caregivers to think about the 
more challenging aspects of caring for a child of 
this age. It helps them to examine their own 
thoughts and feelings as well as discover that what 
cne person finds nost difficult is not at all 
difficult to another. ^ 

Should ¥ov Be Alarmed If. .. ,is a carmen EXERCISE 
used throughout the Quid Guidance Series. It is 
yet artttfter way to stimulate the r e ad er 's mind to 
giving sane thoughtful consideration to the wide 
range of developnettal- differences that can and do 
exist among children of all age groups. 
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A sinple checklist is always a useful EXERCISE. 

What Kind Of Model Are You? from Caring For Pre- 
schoolers is a good exanple. 

In the second EXERCISE on the opposite page the 
caregiver must read a short story and then, in 
writing, put personal thoughts and feelings down on 
paper. This is a very valuable technique especially 
when dealing with sensitive subjects such as death 
and divorce. 

The caregiver must not only put feelings into words 
but is asked to make a reoo crren dation or at least 
tell what he or she would do in a similar situation. 

These and similar EXERCISES, engage the read er s in 
active participation rather than passive reading as 
they work through the modules/ 
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Be Positive With Children, taken from Caring For 
School-Age Children, tfjelps the r e ade r focus on 
positive instead^of negative ways to talk to chil- 
dren. 

Bus activity follows several pages of discussion 
about the reasons for stressing positive instead of 
negative language around children. 

What Does>Your Behavior , Say To Children? is another 
example from the same module. Here caregivers cir- 
cle those descriptive words that best describe them- 
selves. 

Eollcwing that task they arte instructed to begin 
now to eliminate the less desirable caregiv^ng 
behaviors in favor of the more desirable ones, 
tod as in arty of the EXERCISES that require 
self -analysis , the .reader is encouraged to make 
p rogress in a very personal, private way. 

From the examples provided on the last several 
pages, it becomes clear that the Child Guidance 
Series offers a wide variety of EXERCISES that can 
stimulate readers. In the next chapter are sugges- 
tions of ways these EXERCISES can be used as the 
basis for workshops, group training sessions or 
evfen parenting classes at the child care Renter. 
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She Child Environment Series i n cl u d e s five nodules. 
Each has a companion nodule in the Child Guidance 
Series. The titles of the Child Environment nodules 
are 

Creating Environments For Infants 
Creating Environments For Pretoddlers 
Creating Environments For Toddlers 
Creating Environments For Preschoolers 
Creating Environments For School-Age Child Care 

The Child Envixoinent Series is designed to help 
caregivers learn how to plan and manage group child 
care in center settings. The Series focuses on the 
total envi r onment of a child care center and on 'the 
inportanoe of providing opportunities for exploration 
and creative play. Each nodule introduces the 
subject of environments by calling attention to how 
surroundings affect people. Then each suggests ways- 
that are appropriate to the particular age-group 
covered by the nodule to 

arrange space indoors and outdoors. 

select and use challenging/ but safe equipment. 

plan and use color, lighting, surfaces and tex- 
tures to advantage. . 

manage child care routines, play and activities. 

be sensitive to individual, cultural aria develop- 
mental differences. /j 

/ 

be aware of developmental milestones and how to 
support growth and development through play. 

find and use materials in creative ways. 

find and use available resources. 

This Series is best suited for staff members who 
already have covered the information in the Child 
Guidance Series. It usually is the nore experienced 
staff members who make decision^ regarding program, 
schedules and arrangement of the environment. 

As a director, you may find the modules useful in 
helping your staff plan and arrange space and 
equipment in the center. 
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The TABLE CP (XNIEN1S reveals the basic plan of each 
nodule. All nodules in the Environment Series* 
follow the same basic organization. Each is made* up 
of two major sections, Part One: Planning Your 
Center's Physical Environment and Part Two: Adding • 
The Human Touch To Center Environments. 

PART CNE includes basic or background information 
about how to plan and use indoor aix3*outdoor envi- 
ronments for children in group cafe.. The recomnen- 
dations for planning and using space in the center 
are based on what children of different ages can and 
like to do. 

PART TWO outlines the details needed to run a quality 
child care program. These include everything from ■ 
„ managing routines to planning daily activities. 
Developmental stages are discussed sb that care- 
givers can plan their own programs based xx\ this 
knowledge and on the program ideas included in the , 
module. This section also touches act the human 
element, emphasizing the inportance of adults and 
other people as an integral and important element of 
the environment. 

Nearly every page has a HEADING which is listed in 
the TABLE OF CONTENTS. These HEADINGS suggest the, 
subject or concept discussed 6n that page. This 
should help readers find a topic of interest quickly. 

The Environment Series presents information with 
TEXTS, ILLUSTRATIONS and CHECKLISTS. -Each nodule. is 
packed full of information. It is unrealistic to 
recoimiend that anyone read and digest the contents 
in one sitting. 

Caregivers can use the* nodules independently or 
directors can use them as a basis for staff dis- 
cussions. Over -time,- staff might want to refer to a 
specific page or section and try ideas in the center. 
Directors can use all or parts of each module for 
staff training sessions. 
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The sane basic CHAPTER TITLES appear in a^ll nodules. 
Similar concepts are presented in each but are 
.appropriate to the afcps covered in the nodule. The 
chapter titles and -topics covered in Part One: 
Planning Your Center's Physical Environment^ in 
each nodule are \ - 

Recognizing That .Environments Are 'importan 




This CHAPTER presents some interesting facts and 
exaziples to stimulate interest in and awareness 
of the importance of environments both to adults 
and to children. 

Arranging Space For. . . . 

This CHAPTEfe presents basic information on plan f 
nlng space for the group care of young 'children. 
It takes into consideration the special heeds 
and developmental capabilities of particular age 
groups. The chapter presents .the big, overall — 
picture of hew to organize space, suggesting 
ways to use walls, floors and the arrangement of 
play equipment to create an enriched learning 
environment. 

Making Centers Liveable 

Caregivers and directors will find suggestions 
for ways to make their center spaces homelike 
and liveable for young children. The enphasis 
is upon softness, warmth and flexibility - all 
those things which mice the groqp care environ- 
ment more interesting and comfortable. 
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The second major nodule division/ Part Two: Adding 
The Human Touch To Center Environments, includes the 
following chapters . 

xging Environments 

track of chil- 
itines, a£ yaell as 
fety aspects of 
CHAPTER covers the t 
(t contribute to .a smoothly 
r program., % ^- 

Supporting And Respecting Differences 

this CHAPTER deals specifically with people as a 

part of the environment/ including caregivers, ' 
children and other adults; Included are sugges- 
tions for ways to handle sensitive subjects such 
a? death and divorce as* appropriate to each age 
level. Other subjects include children with ; 
disabilities*, sexism and multi-cultural activi-, 
ties arKi^qbjectives*. * t 
i 

Encouraging Development Thivugh Play 

Beginning with a list of developmental mile- 
stones, this CHAPTER suggests .approaches, activ- 
ities and p^ay that are suited to children at . 
a particular^age. The point is always stressed • 
that within any one age group there is a wide 
range of skills and abilities . v 

Using Materials In ^Creative Ways 

Caregivers and directors will find this CHAPTER , 
useful for daily planning. Here are suggestions' 
for activities,, music, books and the like that 



basic to any quality, developmental group 
care program. ^ s 

Finding Resources. To Support Caregiving 

This CHAPTER suggests ways that caregivers* can 
find and use scrounged materials. Jn addition, 
• a selected list of books, records and materials, 
as well as ways to locate them, provides readers 
with sources of additional inf ormatiors 

• . . i 
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The straightforward focnat used on a majority of 
pages ih each rtodule makes finding and understanding 
contents a fairly sixtple matter. 

'The PAGE HEADING is a brief ^urmary of the concept 
to be developed on -that* page. As stated earlier, 
each HEADING appears in the TABLE OF CCNIENTS for 
quick reference. 

The TEXT is written in siuple, easy-to-read prose. 
The top left ,paragraph introduces the r e ad er to one 
idea, such as how to manage the diapering area or 
how to use a flannel board. 

The items on the lower right of the page are exam- 
ples or main points which develop the concept in the 
above paragraph. At a glance } readers can recall 
the highlights of a subject or find a list of useful 
, "curriculum" ideas or activities related to the main 
theme on the page. . • 
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Each nodule is ILLUSTRATED with line drawings -which 
help the reader visualize what is being talked 
about. For example, the; ILLUSTRATION to the left 
shows one way' to design an infant play area. 

The niUSTEXTICNS are used to help the reader form a 
picture of what is being reoc wn e n ded or explained. 
They are not necessarily reproductions of "perfect 11 
ertvirotrants, but are 'intended to suggest sore ways 
to arrange or use spaces which follow the guidance 
given in the module. x 
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DRAWINGS OF PLflJJS for incbor and outdoor play areas 
appear in all nodule* except for Creating Environ- 
ments For School-Age Child Care. These ELANS are 
intended to stimulate thinking about space and 
different ways to use' it* She FUNS are not meant 
to be perfect. Experienced caregivers will be quick 
to detect flaw in design and arrangement* 

A list of str ong and weak points acoocpanies each 
PUN. These lists can stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion about what works best and why. 

A PLAN taken from* one of the modules could be the 
basis of a staff training session* The page numbers 
on which these PIANS can be found in the nodules are 
listed in Appendix C of this Director's Manual. 
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The major exercise for pulling together what has 
been learned in each module section is a CHECKLIST. 
Every chapter in all of the modules with the excep- 
tion of the Finding Resources chapter, ends with a^ 
CHECKLIST* These CHECKLISTS usually review the 
contents of the chapter or, less often, present new 
information- * 

Caregivers or center directors can use the CHECK- 
LISTS to- evaluate a particular environment or 
program feature. The CHECKLIST at the left, Check 
Your Infant Area Management System, for exanple, 
highlights the basic details needed to get through 
the dai ly routines for infants in group care. 

Occasionally CHECKLISTS appear within a chapter. In- 
some cases, these are tools for caregivers to eval- 
uate their attitudes, knowledge or skills. One of 
these CHECKLISTS - Have Fun With Babies - which 
appears on the left here, asks caregivers to think 
about the creative ways they play with babies. 

Other CHECKLISTS serve as further guidelines for 
checking the center as an environment which provides 
quality care for children in a group. For quick 
reference, you will find a listing of all CHECKLISTS 
and other EXERCISES in Appendix C in this Director's 
Manual. 
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Included in the "nodules in the Managing * Environments 
chapters are useful CHARTS which can help with 
nanagenent of child play areas." Sane of the CHARES 
are designed to go on the wall in the child play 
area, others are for use by caregivers and parents 
to assure that cxxmunicaticn about each child is 
clear and accurate. 



Caregivers and directors can copy or modify these 
CHARES for their own use. The QftRES in the nodules 
are CHARES actually used by centers providing group 
, care. 
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Scattered throughout each nodule are little char- 
acters- 



V 




x 



t 



You will notice that in each nodule/ the character 
is a representative of the age group covered by the 
nodule. You will find this little person sitting at 
the top and bottom of various pages. 

At the top of a page, the figure signals readers to 
stop t and take note of the CHECKLIST or ACTIVITY 
below that calls for a little extra attention or 
thought. 

At the bottom of a page, this small figure calls 
attention to an inportant.fact or asks the reader to 
give some thought to a special question. 
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MAKING 
A TRAINING PLAN 
FOR YOUR CENTER 
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/ Vhen developing a staff training program-it 'is 

^ iape&tive that whatever plan you^settle upon, bs < / 

suited to the needs of your G^terT^ince ejch , 
center has unique characteristics/ a px^ffi that works 
well one 'place may not be the answer elsewhere." 
Children, parents and staff mast all' be considered 
when orfe jDlans; a training program* * % \ / 

,0f equal iiiporijbance to staff training are the *needs, 
9 interests and talents of the center director* H|re 

<^ / again,/ the director most know his or her own styKr^ 

\ strengths and weaknesses - and be able to design a . 
1 * training program that fits that style beet. A 

training program will be succesllul only if the t 
center director feels comfortable with- the chosen. ^ 
plan* 

The natferials developed by the Military Child Care 
Ejpject in the C^hild Guidance and Creating Ei^iron- 
ments "Series make a good foundation for any center 
training plan. Let , these modules be the basis for 
your *staff development program. * 

There are many, different ways to use these modules. 
Availability of extra staff and ioney are always two 
major c^sid^ati^s- in designing a staff training 
- % * pro^ram.^d^'pthe director's workload anci ability 

to conduct training sessions will have a bearing on 
how extensive a tjjpLning plan can be on any given 
installation. 

INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PLANS FOR^flCH CAREGIVER 

The most obvious approach to the Child Guidance and 
Child Environment Series is to have » caregivers work 
through^ the modules individually at their own speed. 
This \& the initial way in which the modules were 
/ intenra to be used. However, this is not, the only 

^way im^hich they can be used. 

In the self-paced approach/ caregivers read and 
study each jiodvjle on their own. This can be doi 
the center in one two-to-*hree-hour sitting; the 
module can be taken j^ome and studied, or a combina- 
tion of these two approaches may work well. , In any ^ 
case, the main method used is self-paced learnirfj. 





In planning ^ystanaatic staff training program 
vising the- self-paced nodules in the series as the . 
basis, you will need to 'con sid er how you want care- i 
givers to read- and use the modules. You may want \ 
*the caregivers to go through the two Series of 
modules in a particular sequence which seems most 
useful for tb^gparticular job requirements/ For 
example/ during* Ainitial staff orientation period 
you may*'**nt to|M£' all caregivers new to your 
center a. copy oz?9£ 

. Center Employee Handbook * 
' The "Caring" Role In A Child Care Center 

Part I - Orientation 

Part- II - Relating To Parents 

Part IU»- Relating To Children 

When' they have been assigned to a particular area of 
the center, you may want to give them the module in 
the Child Guidance Series which covers the age group 
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with vhich they will be working. Experience ^with. 
the mcdules has shown that they are most effective 
when the caregiver has been on the job for a while 
and has a feel for what goes on in the center. At 
the end of -the caregiver's first' month/ for example, 
if he/she is working in the infant area, make avail- 
able a copy of Caring Fo&Infants and encourage 
discussion of the module with you indi^dually or 
with the infant area supervisor. 

Another way that the modules can be used individu- 
ally, yet which can stimulate conversation, is to 



have caregivers wor^throtfjh a module oonpletely,. 
answering the preview and postview items. When they 
have finished, have them come to you for the answer 
sheet which has been renewed from the back of the 
module before the caregiver receives it. lathis ; 
way you can encourage discussion of the module and 
specific situations. 

C 

If caregivers rotate from one area of the center to 
another, you ray -waht to have them read the module 
/ for each age group with which they work. 

When the caregivers have been working in an area for 
a while axi& have completed the Child Guidance module 
for that age group, you riay want to give them the 
Child environment Series module for the age group 
with' which they work. One way to encourage use and 
discussion of this Series is to ask a caregiver to 
select a checklist from the module and check out the 
environment ih his/her own area or room. When the 
caregiver has identified what is and is not^ present 
in the area, let him/her write down seme suggestions 
for iirproving the area and discuss them* with you. 
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Another way that the modules can be used individuj- 
ally is to give all caregivers "In one area of the 
center the Child Guidance or Child Environment 
nodule covering their- age group. Suggest that they 
'read' them at some tine over<»the. next week, bringing 
any questions or ideas that they get from the nodule 
to the next all-staff or area-staff meeting. Use 
the nodule as a focus for the staff discussion at 
the meeting. You nay want to select a checklist or 
group of situations from Appendix A or Appendix B in. 
this Manual to help focus conversation on the spe- 
cific topics covered in the nodule assigned. 

Ideally, there should be some reward or recognition 
given to cuungivtrs who complete either Series inde- 
pendently, "-floite centers have a Staff Achievement 
Board in the' staff lounge with each caregiver's naxte 
down the left-hand oolum and the module titles 
across the board at the top* The caregiver lets you 
know when a nodule has been couple ted and you then 
fill in the date next to the name- of the caregiver 
in the oolurm under the nodule just cocrpleted. • This 
often results in caregivers taking a great deal' of 
pride in the fact that they are working through the 
various nodules one at a time. 

When a caregiver has completed one or the other or 
both Series of nodules, your center could present a 
Certificate of Completion which the caregiver could 
put ^na personal portfolio. Oocipletion of the 
Series^Qould also Joe one of the basis for in-house 
pronations or for upgrading, in the center. 

One good way to encourage individual use of the 
nodules is to set: up a corner in your staff lounge 
where copies of all of the nodules are available to 
be checked out or to use in the lounge. This area 
also could be the location of your Staff Achievement 
Board. , 

Copies of the modules for each age group also can be 
at the caregivers 1 station in each center area. 
Those informal times when children are playing 
independently or napping can give caregivers a 
chance to read and review the material. 

Ideally, each" caregiver will have a personal copy of 
each module nost related to job responsibilities. 
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Ohe individual, self-paced learning method of using 
the nodules reduces the time required of the director 
is less costly and often more practical than release 
tint for large group meetings or costs incurred in 
hiring training consultants, and it permits staff 
training to occur on an individual basis when group 
sessions are not practical or staff turnover is 
hi£w However, eaqperienoe has proven that reading 
the modules independently and working through the 
exercises really is just a beginning point for an 
effective, ongoing training program. Tim and again 
caregivers- say they want to be able "to discuss the 
modules or specific topics-, or situations in the 
modules and ask questions* Self-paced instruction 
losing these provocative and up-to-date mat eri a l s is 
a good way to get group sharing and in-depth dis- 
cussions started. Even though a ^regiver can go , 
through the Series independently, some direction or 
consultation with the director or training coordina- 
tor is a valuable and necessary cxxrpanion. 



SHORT INDIVIDUAL TRAINING EXERCISES 

Module material can be divided into short segments 
for reading and studying. One-segment might take 
20-30 minutes or less. For instance/ a caregiver 
might read one chapter in Caring For Infants or one 
chapter in Creating Environments For Infants rather 
than the entire nodule in one sitting. 

The nodule segments themselves can also be used in a 
variety of self-instructive ways. Consider the 
following training plan devised by one military 
center director, which is basically self-paced and 
composed of three major variations with one-to-one 
interaction betwefen caregiver and director: 

Mini-Tests 

A caregiver is given a copy of a single chapter. 
For example, take the fifth chapter in Caring For 
Infants titled "What Is Different About Caring For 
Infants In A Group Setting?" Give the caregiver the 
oonplete chapter with one exception. Cmit the 
answer/discussion portions in the Building Skills 
section. Once the caregiver ooirpletes this short 
segment, he or sh§-<xmes to the director for the 
answer/discussion portion. At this time the care- 
gvter and director are able to discuss the issues in 
the short segment. 
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1 Ihere is no pus or fail. However, if necessary, c 
the director nay request a caregiver read the mate-, 
rial once more should the caregiver be confused 
about the concepts presented. 

+ 

Reviews 

A segment covering one topic is isolated for care- 
giver review. For instance, the procedure for 
properly diapering an infant as described in the 
Caring For Infants module can be copied and given to 
the caregiver. The caregiver reads the mat eri al 
then signs a piece of paper 'that says the mat eri al 
has been reviewed. 

Review segments might be from something in the 
modules or on other inportant topics such as on 
first aid, center policies and the like. Such 
material can be issued for review- every so often at 
the director's discretion - once a year, once every 
six months. 

Projects 

A chapter can be presented to a caregiver as infor- 
mation that can be useful in setting up a project. 
For instance, the first chapter in Creating Environ- 
ments For Preschoolers discusses indoor and outdoor 
space arrangements. It is oocplete with a check- 
list. The caregiver is not required to take the 
checklist and evaluate the preschool indoor and 
outdoor space at the center but may if he or she 
wants to. 

4 

What is required of the caregiver is a project that 
he or she plans and presents at the center. The 
project can be anything that uses the ideas and 
concepts presented in the short segment, such as a 
new arrangement in a play area. 

The caregiver informs .the director when the project 
is to be presented and the director observes. Again 
no pass or fail is given. The director and care- 
giver sixtply discuss the project afterward. Ways to 
inprove as well as the highlights of the project are 
analysed. 
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» While self-peced instruction has sane advantages 
over more Extensive kinds of training plans - allows 
the caregiver to work at his or her own pace, pro- 
" notes one-to-one discussion with the director and is 
less costly in terms of time and money - it does not 
allow for ituch contact with other caregivers or 
outside resource persons. Scene centers have, there- 
fore, gene to very extensive training programs 
catbining lectures, debates, field trips, buzz ses- 
sions, patyl and group discussions, role playing, 
brainstorming and audiovisual aids - to name just a 
few training devices that can be used. 

Lectures 

A lecture conveys knowledge and information which 
provides a conroon frame of reference to the total 
group. It is best used when the group needs informa- 
tion on a specialized subject of vital interest to 
them. ' Lectures have a reputation for being boring, 
*so the speaker ;nust be entertaining, the topic of 
major iitportance and the time kept short. Many 
sections of the modules could form the basis for a 
* lecture or could raise questions which a director or 
visiting lecturer could discuss. 

Debates 

A debate is a pr* and oon discussion of a controver- 
sial issue. The objective is to convince the audi- 
ence rather thaxy show skill in attacking the opponent. 
It is a good technique to use when there are fairly 
strong opinions in the group on both sides of an 
issue. It brings those differences out into the 
open dn a friendly .way and promotes a healthy, 
vigorous discussion of those differences. Many of 
the situations in the Child Guidance Series would 
form the basis for some exciting debates. Even 
short debates in a staff meeting over approaches to 
handling a certain situation can be fun and stimu- 
lating. 

Field THps 

Caregivers make visits and bring back information to 
- the rest of the staff. Visits might -be to model 
child care centers in the connunity , observations at 
a program for children with disabilities and the 
like. In this wsty those who attend the field trip 
have a cannon experience for discussion and new 
ideas can be presented and incorporated into the 
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child care center in which they work. Taking a 
checklist from a Child Environment nodule to a model 
center or/ as a group, .to a room in your own center, 
will focus the "field trip" discussion. 



Buzz sessions allow for total' group participation. 
This is a very important feature to consider in any 
kind of group training session. Group menbers par- 
ticipate in small clusters, followed by discussion 
of the issues in the larger groip. For exanple, 
select a situation or two from -a Child Guidance 
module, but don't give the small groups any of the 
alternative ways to handle it. Let each small group 
discuss the situation for five to ten minutes, then' 
report their consensus on the "best" solution. Lead 
a "general discussion of the issues involved with the 
larger group. 

Panel Discussions 

A group of caregivers is selected with a main leader 
or speaker. -A discussion takes place in front of 
the larger group in a conversational manner. As the 
panel discussion progresses the larger group is 
encouraged to join in the conversation. This tech-r 
nique -helps to stinulate interest and thinking and 
provokes better discussion. An issue, such as how 
to handle a situation involving parents like those x 
included in Part II of The "Caring" Role In A Child 
Care Center can form the basis for a panel discussion. 

Role Playing 

This technique is the spontaneous acting out of a 
situation or an incident by grotp meobers. This 
works very well with just about any audience. It is 
one of the best ways to develop clearer insights 
into the feelings of others and the interactions of 
the characters involved which make for either good 
or rtot-so-good relations. The situations in the 
Child Guidance Series are perfect for having center 
staff playact or role play. 

Brainstorming 

With this technique the group is given a certain 
amount of time to come up with ways to solve a 
particular problem. Any and all suggestions are 
allowed. This has the advantage of getting new ■ 1 
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ideas before the group and identifying those care- ' 
givers who excel in approaching problems in creative 
ways* Any of the Child Guidance situations or the 
Child Environroent problems in either Series could 
provide the basis for a brainstorming session. 

Audiovisual Aide 

Filmstrips, movies, slide shews* records and the 
like are invaluable assets to any good training 
program. Audiovisual materials should be used as 
often as possible in a /well-integrated fa s h ion with 
any of the other techniques mentioned above. 

If staff training is one of your weaker areas, begin 
now to strengthen it. Do not think for one iterant 
that you trust be a trained teacher in order to \J 
effectively provide staff training for your care- 
givers. Recognizing the need for such training and 
making the oocedtment to provide that training are 
the keys to a successful, meaningful effort. And 
your efforts need not stop with the center staff. 
Many fine parenting classes have been launched by 
using the Child Guidance and Child Environment 
Series with the parents of the children who attend 
the child care center. 

If you want to do more reading about child develop- 
ment and environments/ you will find a list of help- 
ful bocks- in Appendix D. You and your staff will be 
able to use these resources to increase your under- 
standing of children and iitprove the quality of 
child care in your center. 
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DESIGNING 
STAFF WORKSHOPS 
AROUND THE MODULES 
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MODEL I - ROLE-PLAYING, DISOJSSICN^INDIVIDaAL EXERCISE 
To Intervene Or Not To Intervene - That Is The Question 



Purpose: 

Participants: 
Materials : 



Presentation: 



v 



lb help caregivers decide when adult intervention is 
or is not necessary in their day-to-day contact with 
children of all ages. 

Caregivers who work with children of any age. 

A copy of six situations dealing with adult interven- 
tion taken from the nodule PREVIEWS - #20 in Caring For 
Infants, #17 in Coxing For Pretoddlers, #1 and #6 in 
Caring For Toddlers, #19 in Caring For Preschoolers, 
and #2 in Caring For School- Age Children. 

A copy of six situations dealing with adult interven- 
tion taken taken from the nodule POSTVIEWS^- #16 in 

Caring For Infants, #17 in Caring For Pretoddlers, #14 
and #20 in Caring, For Toddlers, #3 in Caring For 
Preschoolers, and #13 in Caring For School-Age Children. 

Pencils. 

a) Divide the caregivers into two groups. Give each 
caregiver a set of all six PREVIEW situations. Ask 
group one to role-play the first three situations. 
Give them 15 minutes to assign parts. Have them 
act out the situations and the three choices 
offered - A, B and C - for the entire group. 

b) At ^ the end of each role-played situation the 
entire group discusses the threes choices' and 
chooses the "best" solution. Their choices then 
are discussed in relation to *the ••best 11 choice * 
given in the nodule. 

c) After the six PREVIEW situations are role-played/ 
all caregivers! are given the six TOSTVIEW situations 
which match the first six situations in context 

but not detail. Allow each caregiver a few minutes 
to read and select/the choice 'she/he likes best for 
each situation, f 

d) A brief discussion of each situation should follow 
to clarify any issues that nay need further explana- 
tion. 
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Model I is one effective model for getting care- 
givers involved as a group." By selecting an issue 
or situation like biting or hitting, caregivers 
learn to handle such situations by role-playing and 
discussing their feelings and answers afterwards. 

This model is flexible because it permi t s the direc- 
tor to choose problems which cut across all ages. 
Or situations can be chosen only from the module 
covering that age group. 

It is easy to locate situations for use in this 
training model by using the index in Appendix A of 
this Manual. In Appendix A each situation in the 
PREVIEW and POSTVIEW of every module has been indexed 
to the BUILDING SKILLS and TEXTS which clarify and 
explain the recommended solutions. 

In Appendix B, the contents of each module, includ- 
ing each situation, in the Child Guidance Series has 
been indexed by topic or subject. 

The technique of role-playing which forms the basis 
for this model is an enjoyable and effective way to 
get caregivers involved in children's feelings as 
well as their own. 
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MDCEL H - BUZZ GROUPS, DISCUSSION, INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE 
Do You Hearwhat^I Hear? 



Purpose: 



Participants: 



Materials: 



Presentation: 




To help caregivers learn to listen carefully to what 
children say without passing judgment. To shew care- 
givers hew they can help children solve their cwn 
problems* 

Caregivers working with preschool and school-age chil- 
dren. 

Copies of pages 53-55 from Caring For School- Age Children. 
Pencils. 

a) Have the caregivers read pages 53-55 in .Caring For- 
School- Age Children. Briefly discuss the ideas 
presented. 



b) Divide the group in half. Give each group two situ- 
ations which you have made up that involve a care- 
giver and a child or children in discussion similar 
to tiie example in the module. Vary the ages of 

the children so that one situation deals with 
school-agers and the other with preschoolers. 

c) With Situation 1, ask Group A to write out their 
dialogue showing how ribt to handle the situation. 
Have Group B write an exanple of how to handle the 
situation effectively. Representatives from each 
group then read the dialogue or lines for everyone 
to hear. Have the poor example go first, followed 
by the good one. Reverse the .task for Situation 2 
so that Groqp A writes out a good exanple, Group B 
a poor one. Again, have group representatives 

^read the dialogue with the poor exanple going first. 

d) As part' of the workshop evaluation form ask each 
_ caregiver to rate his or her cwn listening abili- 
ties on a scale of 1 to 5 with 5 being the very 
best. Have them explain in writing why they rated 
themselves as such. , 
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Mxiel H helps caregivers focus on a very important 
human relations technique - the art of listening. 
By giving them an opportunity to write out or talk 
cut a dialogue with a child, they are able to learn 
acme actual words and a concrete, positive strategy 
for listening effectively, based on the sample 
dialogue given in the nodule, Caring For School-Age 
Children. 

The caregivers are given an opportunity to wofck out 
sample responses in a negative as well as a positive 
way, each of which brings to their attention the 
principles of good listening in a non-threatening 
way. 

For example, if you were using the situation below, 
this is how the exercise would go: 

Melissa is four years old.. She has been coming to 
the center for several weeks. She is afraid to 
sleep in the darkened room at nap time because she 
tells you there are monsters hiding there.- 

Now, Group A would write and act out a positive 
dialogue withjthe child and Group B would write and 
act out a negative dialogue. The group would then 
discuss each. 

The personal rating of their listening ability after 
the exercise and their explanation of the rating 
gives each caregiver a chance to privately reflect 
on individual strengths and weaknesses. 
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Purpose: 

Participants: 
Materials: 

Presentation: 



III - INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE, GROUP DISCUSSION 
Believe It Or Not 

Ob help caregivers understand that different children 
grow and^develop in different ways and at different 
rates. To encourage an appreciation by caregivers 
for these differences. Tb help caregivers realize 
that children have a need to behave as they do. 

Caregivers working with infants, pretoddlers and 
toddlers. No prior experience or preparation needed. 

Copies of page 17 in Caring For Pretoddlers. 
Copies of pages 18-19 in Caring For Pretoddlers. 
Pencils. 

a) Have each caregiver oonplete the exercise on page 
17 in Caring For Pretoddl&fe. 



tabulate the results. While waiting for the 
results, briefly discuss the idea o^ the "average" 
* child and vtet that means. Ask caregivers to 
volunteer their definition of average. 

c) Once the results are tabulated, have the caregivers 
refer to pages 18-19 in the CarirtgFor Preidddler 
nodule. Beginning with the first item, announce 
the oonpiled results of the survey, followed by 
a short discussion or debate of the issues 
involved. o 
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Model III dwonstrates a good wriy to initiate group 
discussion, by beginning the training session with a*> 
provocative INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE. By individually 
giving thought to situations or questions', the care- 
giver is immediately involved and interested in solu- 
tions* 1 



ihe 



The discussion of the topics on the sheet can occur 
by the entire group beforte the results are tabulated 
from the individual answer sheets. 



When the results are known, they are discussed and 
debated by the entire qroup again* 




r 



Purpose! 



Participants: 
Materials; 



Presentations 



MDCEL IV - BRAINSTKWING 

Using A Theme In Planning "Currioulm" 

1) To introduce and use tiJe^ainstomLng technique 
to make lists of creative ideas and solutions. 2) ' 
To explore the valve of using thanes in planning 
activities for child care programs. 

Preschool and school-age caregivers. 

Pages 48 and 50 from Creating Environments For Pre- 
schoo ler8 , > pencils , two ccnncn items for brainstorm- 
ing exercises and chalkboard or easel for group 
leader. (Page 83 in Creating Environments For 
School-Age Child Care covers the same topic) . 

4 

*a) Define brainstorming. To brainstorm is sirtply to 
list all ideas that come to mind about a topic or 
theme as rapidly as possible. All judgment is with- 
held by group members. This includes both positive 
and negative contents, facial expressions or body 
movements. * 

b) Begin by getting the group to- practice brain- 
storming. Hold up a oonncn item such as a ruler. 
Have the group ^list as many uses for the ruler as 
they can. Set a timer limit - five minutes* is good. 
Write each suggestion on chalkboard or large paper. 

, Encourage the group to think of any new use jbhey can. 
It does not have to relate to the child" care * environ- 
ment. If necessary/ help the group* along by "suggesting 
that rulers can be used for dueling, stirring paint 
or holding open a window. 

c) Have caregivers individually read page 48 in 
Creating Environments For Preschoolers and do the 
exercise on page 50. This exercise will let care- 
givers brainstorm possible program ideas around a 
theme given in the nodule. 

d) Let participate^ suggest their own theme, excluding 
holidays. They can brainstorm a list of activities 

as a group. List these for. all to see. The caregivers 
then can actually use the theme and the activities 
brains tormed around the theme to organize the center's 
4 p r ogr a m for several days. 
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In Modal IV, caregivers benefit fron learning and 
practicing BRMNSTOBMING. Ihey also generate a 
theme and related activities that they can actually 
use in their program, 

BRMNSTOBMING exercises can be a fun way for adults 
to recapture the ability of seeing things in new and / 
different ways as children often do. A caregiver 
can brainstorm individually, with other adults or 
with the children to find new solutions to problems 
that arise in the center. 

Using a theme such as "careers-" 0£ "the zoo," with 
related activities accomplishes several things in a 
child care program. Different activities allow for 
different interests and levels of participation. 
This way a child has the ppportunity to think about 
an idea or event again. This helps fix information 
in the child's mind. Different activities around 
the same theme give continuity and-help the child 
mate sense cut of the different parts of the day and 
the i*eek. 
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„ MOTEL V - GROUP EXERCISE, DISCUSSION 
Looking At Environments 

Purpose: To help caregivers think about and arrange environ- 

ments for play by studying play area plans and list- 
ing strengths and weaknesses. 

Participants: Caregivers nay participate with or without having 
read the H Arranging Space" chapters in the Child 
^ Environment modules. 

Materials: Plans are included' in the infant, pretoddler, toddler 

and preschool nodules. For exanple, the floor plan, 
page 27, ancTpIay yard plan, page 28, from Creating 
Environments For Prqfoddlers could be used. Put on 
a separate sheet the "strengths" and "weaknesses" 
listed below the plan you choose. Have available a 
chalkboard, a large pad or overhead projector. 

Presentation: a) Have caregivers study one indoor plan without 
the accompanying lists of strong and weak points. 
Talk about and identify ^ equipment and arrangements. 
Ask for questions. 

b) As a group, list on chalkboard or pad the strengths 
and weaknesses caregivers spot in the plan. . 

- c) Next, distribute "Strengths" and "Weaknesses" , 
list from the nodule. Carpare caregivers' lists 
with ones found in the nodule. Discuss findings. 

d) Follow, same steps for outdoor plan. Alterna- 
tives: use outdoor plan as an individual assignment 
or for another session. Discuss findings. 



^ i 
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Model V calls attention to the use and arrangement 
of space as an effective tool for improving the 
quality of child care in the center. 



This model encourages caregivers and directors to 
think about environments and space, using pictures 
and images in a group setting rather than relying 
totally on words and descriptions/ 

The plans in the modules are far from perfect. 
Caregivers with says* experienc^will be quick to 
find a number of weaknesses. Note the nature of 
their 1 carmen ts. Often caregivers become so coh- 
cerned with safety that they want to r em o ve the 
objects or items that help make the center a com- 
fortable or interesting environment for children. 
Bringing this to their attention and discussing 
it can change their views. 
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MCCEL VI - INDIVnXBL AND GROUP EXERCISE, DISCUSSION, 
AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 

Bow Soft Is Your Center Environment? 



Purpose: 

Participants; 
Materials: 



Presentation: 



. To Focus attention on the need for and ways to 
create a 'softer, more comfortable center envi r o n ment. 

Caregivers of, children in any age group. 

A list of "softness" items* These appear as part 
of the checklists found in the module on pre toddlers 
cm page 37, toddlers on page 38, preschoolers on 
page 39 and school-age care on page 35 • Pencils, 
slides and slide projector. 

\a) Begin with a warm-up activity. Have caregivers 
close their eyes and sit quietly for a minute. Ask 
them to think about where they are sitting. Are 
the surrounding surfaces hard or soft? , How do they 
feel? Allow time for everyone to get in touch with 
-their feelings. Then suggest they try to recall 
favorite spots or places they liked to play as chil- 
dren. What particular features or textures made 
these places so special? 

b) Give each caregiver a softness checklist. Ask 
than to use the checklist to rate their center's 
play areas.. 

c) Discuss ways of adding any items on the check- 
list not currently available in the center. 

d) End session with a collection of slides taken 
in a child care setting as examples of different 
mys to make the center enviropment more liveable by 
adding soft textures with carpeting, pillows, laps, 
water, grass and sand. 
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In Model VI caregivers for children of all ages can 
cone together as a group and discuss a single, impor- 
tant issue* 

<, 

Directors and caregivers may find cleanliness, ease 
of care and regulations as reasons for not adding 
softness to the environment. This may result in sane 
lively discussions and thoughtful consideration of 
what is a quality environment for children. 

The slides provide visual exanples of easy-to- 
duplicate ideas for adding softenss to the center. 

Che interesting exercise to add to this model is to 
have caregivers make a list of ways that a center 
environment is likely to be different from a child's 
hare environment. The list might include men, grand- 
, adult-sized furniture, their own room, a 
a garden. 
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APPENDIX A * 

l' 

INDEX CF SUPPORTING MATERIAL FOR PREVIEW AND P06TVTEW SITUATIONS 

THE "CARING" ROLE IN A CHILD CARE CENTER. 



■ 


PREVIEW 




POSTVIEW 


Situation 
Number 


Module Page 
Numbers 


Situation 
Number 


Module Page 
Numbers 


1 


212 


~ 1 


16, 23, 25-29, 76, 106, 
108-112 


2 


32, 84-88 


2 


189, 191-197 


3 


47-48, 55, 57-67 


3 


189, 191-197 


4 


189, 191-197 


4 


237-239 


5 


•157, 159-167 "a 


5 


82, 84-88 


6 


98, 100-104 . ' 


6 


16, 23, 25-29 


7 


217-219, 227-229 


" 7 


47-48, 55, 57^67 


8 


82, 84-88 


8 


157, 159-167 


9 


16, 23, 25-29 


9 


153-154, 169, 171-177 


10 


189, 191-197 


10 


35, 37-41 


11 


153-154, 167, 169, 171-177 


11 


157, 159-167 


12 


17 5 


12 


76, 98, 100-104, 138, 
140-144 


13 


214-215, 231-233, 235-237 


13 


157, 159-167 


14 


239-241 


14 


217-219 


15 


151-152, 225-227 


15 


198-200, 203, 205-211, 
231-233, 235-237 


t*16 


157, 159-167 


16 


* 

151-152, 225-227 


17 


*^5, 37-43 


17 


82, 84-88 


18 


IB, 23, 29-»33 


18 


18, 23, 29-3J 
16, 23, 25-29 


19 


82, 84-88 


19 


20 


18, 23, 29-33 


20 


214-215 



CARING FOR INFANTS 



Situation 
Kunfcer 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 V 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

• T 17 

/i 

18 
19 
20 



PREVIEW 

Madu^g Page. Situation. 

NunSers Martoer 

18-19, 29-30 1 

38-39, 53-55 2 

45-46 3 

75, 87-89, 118, 125-129, 4 
137-139, 146-148 

55-57, 146-149, 161-165, 181 5 

34, 43, 57-59 6 

40 7 

20-21 8 

145, 171-173 9 

108-110, 137-139 10 

76-77, 91-93 U 

78-80, 99-101, 116-117 12 

78-79, 89-91 13 

44-45, 55-57 ■ 14 

80, 137-139 15 

75-76 16 

115-116 17 

91-93, 129-131, 145, 152 18 

43, 65-67 19 » 

97-99, 120-121, 131-133 20 



POSTVIEW 

tfodule Page 
Members 

78-80, 117, 145, 171-179 
18, 19, 29-30, 38 
4?, 65-67 
22 

146, 148-149, 161-165, 181 
75-76 

76, 77, 91-93, 173-175 
78-80, 99-101, 116-117 
79 

75, 87-89, 125-129, 146-149 

120-121, 139-141 

115-116 ^ 

38-39, 53-55 

116, 173-177 

44-45 

97-99, 120-121, 131-133 
43 

71,147 . 
80, 137-139/ • 
. 34, 43, 57-59 
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CARING FOR PRETODDLBRS 



PREVIEW 



- i 

— f 



Situation 
Number 

1 

2 

a * 

4 
5 

1 

6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

, 15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Module Page 
Numbers 

75 

24-26, 35-37 
74 

27-28 

16, 17, 18, 49-50, 59-61 

15, 17, 18, 24, 69-72 

17, 18, 28-29, 39-41, 48, 
133-135 

69-70, 74, 83-85 

47, 50, 61-63, 74, 91-92 

26-27 

17, 18, 50-51, 57-59 

15, 17, 18, 23, 30, 37-39 

51, 63-65 

28-29 _ 



69 
112 

^ 48-49, 99-101 
92-93, 103-105 
17, 18, 24-26, 35-37 
16, 47, 48-49, 99-103 



\ 



Situation 
Number 



3 
4 
5 

6 
7 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



POSTV1EW ' 

Module Page 
Numbers 

24-26, 35-37 

16, 17/18, 49-50', 
59-61 

27-28 

92-93, 103-105 

15, 17, 18, 23, 30, 
37-39 

16, 47, 48-49, 99-103 
75 

69 
112 

73, li2 

17, 18, 24-26, 35-37 
51, 63-65 

17, 18, 28-29, 39-41, 
48, 133-135 

47, 50, 61-63, 74, 
91-92 

69-70, 74, 83-85 
28-29 

48-49, 99-101 
26-27 

17, 18, 50-51, 57-59 
15, 17, 18, 24? 69-72 
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CARING -FOR TODDLERS 



PREVIEW 

Situation Module Page t 

Nunfcer Nuobers 

1 21-22, 44 

2 46?*72, 97, 103-107 

3 65-67, 72, 96 

4 22 

5 72, 94 

6 .43, 51-55 

7 42 

,8 75, 94 

9 23, 93 

10 74-75, 87-89 

11 113, 121-123 

12 115 

13 24 

14 41, 43 

15 81-85, 105-109 

16 71-72, 83-85 

17 113-114 

18 93, 95 

19 23 

20 • 73-74, 85-87 



Situation 
Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

\J 11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 " 
18 
19 
20« 



POSTVIEW 

Module Page 
Nunfaers 

41, 43 

74-75, 87-89 

113-114 

71-72, 83-85 

115 

24 

81-85, 105-109 
73-74, 85-87 
93, 95 
42 

46, 72, 97, 103-107 
22 

65-67, 72, 96 
21-22, 44 
72, 94 

113, 121-123 
23, 93 
94 4 
23 

4'3, 51-55 
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CASING FOR PRESCHOOLERS 






PREVIEW 




POSTVIEW 


Situation 
Nunfeer 


Module Page 
Nutters 


Situation 
Ifcnfaer 


Module Page 
Nunobers 


1 


95-96, 101, 103-107 


1 


19 


2 
3 


61-63, 151-153 
18, 65-87 


2 ^ 
/ 

3 


95-96, 101, 109, 111-115 
16 


4 


95-96, 109, 111-115 


4 


16, 155-157 


5 


16-17 


5 


51-53, 67-68, 79-81, 83, 
175-177 


6 


15, 21, 35, 147 


6 


87-89 


7 


19, 27-29, 31-33, 131-133 


7 


141 


8 


* • 

16, 142, 155-157 


8 


16-17, 20, 35, 37-41, 55, 
57-59, 83, 163 


9 


167, 177-179 


9 


129-131 


.10 


127 


10 


"17-18, 35, 37-43, 45, 
85-87 


11 v 


87-89, 141-143^ UJ 


11 


19, 27-29 


12 • 


167, 175-177 / / 


12 


16, 179-181 


13 


31-33, 149-1^1 • 


13 


51-53 


14 

• 


18, 49-5TT 


14 


31-33, 55, 68, 70, 96, 
119, 127 


15 
16 


16, 153-155 , 

* 

47-49, ,147 


15 
16 


17-18, 35, 37-43, 45, 
85-87 

* 

16, 45 


17 


67^68, 77-79 


17 


83 


18 


20, 129-131 


18 


83 


19 


51-53, 83 } > 


19 


51-53, 77-79, 83, 98, 141 


20 

• 


J 16-17, 39-41, 83, 163 

i 


20 


17-18, 20, 35, 67 
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caring for school-age children 
Preview postview 



Situation 
ffcnrber 


Module Page 
Numbers 


Situation 
Number 


Module Page 
Numbers 


1 


59-60, 69-71 




0.3 , Si ?4| 135 lOU 


2 


28-30, 45-49 


I 


34 , DO - 3/ 


3 


C^ CO T1 *7C 

56-58, 71-75 


J 


1 00 "\01 
, 1.4. 1 


4 


J, ID, ZU— ZJL, ID /— XOO 


A 
*f 


c,f.-£>a 71-75 


5 




C 


ou ox 


6 


CO £0 AA 1 m 

53, 62, 99-101 


0 


3:7— OU, 


7 


CA CZC^CH 

54 , 56-6 / 


7 




' 8 


Al AC on 

41-45, oO 


Q 

0 


196-197 1^5-1^7 


9 


57 


9 


125-126 


10 


83, 91-92, 159-160 


10 


80 


11 ' 


80-81 


' 11 


54-55 


12 


54-55 


12 


88-91, 103-105 


13 


17, 122, 127 


13 


28-30, 45-49 


14 


88-91 ; 163-105 

* 


14 


3, 15, 20-21, 155, 

101 


15 


.86-88, 101-103 


15 


28-29 


16 


80 


16 


124-125 


17 


125-126 


17 


57 


18 


125-126, 149-151 


18 


41-45, 80 


19 


126-127, 135-137 


19 


53, 62, 99-101 


20 


124-125 


20 


86-88, 101-103 
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APPENDIX B 

INDEX OF CHILD GUIDANCE MODuIZ OCNUNTS BY TOPIC 



THE "CARING" ROLE IN A CHILD CARE CENTER 

•y • ♦», 

CARING FOR CHILDREN IN A GROUP SETTING , 

accepting change - LL , 18, 29-33, 251 
accepting routine - 19 

caregivers, role in group care _ — ■ - 

cooperating with other enployees - £, 47-48, 55, 57-67, 247 - 
respecting differences - 49 
knowing biases/preferences - 178-184 
listening to children - 216 

supporting hone/center -differences - 10, 35, 37-43, 122, 124-128, 

130, 132-136, 248, 249 
center routines -~2T2-2IT, 223, 225-243, 246 
child care' in groups, definition - 15 

past trends - 15-16 

current needs - 16 

meaning to children - 16-19 
cultural, racial differences - 152 

encouraging development of the group - 7, 9, 217-219, 241-243, 249 
encouraging independence - 18 
group experiences - 17, 18 
learning through play - 185-186 

supporting child's play - 6, 8, 189, 191-197/245, 246 
limits, rules - 9, 214-215, 25b,~251 * 
making friends -~17 . 
new experiences - 17 
sharing important adults - 17 
transitions - 5, 212-214 

GRCWIH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

differences in - 7, 9, 10, 151-152, 250 
disabled children - £, 153-154, 169,~I7l-177, 248 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

health and safety issues with parents - 5, 7, 11, 82, 84-88, 246 , 250 

parental abuse, neglect of children - 907 9?-9<r~ 

protecting children's safety - 198-200, 203, 205-211, 235-241, 250 

UNDERSTANDING AND HANDLING DIFFICULT E&HAVIOR 

handling difficult behavior - 6, 8, 157, 159-167, 247, 248, '249 
separation frort parents - 8, 16, 23, 25-29, 245, 247 , 251 
understanding difficult behavior - 7, 98, 100-104, 114, 116-120, 249 

* 7 - underlined numbers refer to situations in the modules, while numbers - 
which are not underlined refer to text. 
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V 

p WORKING WTIH PARENTS 

/ handling parent requests - 122, 124-128 / 245 

— ) A informing parents of child's difficult behaviors - 3J., 106, 108-112, 

245 

parent involvement - 78-79 
parents' separation anxiety - 8_, 76, 247 
parents with disabled children - 77-78" 
supporting parents - 11, 18, 23, 29-33, '76, 245, 249, 251 



CARING FOR INFANTS 
CARING FOR INFANTS IN A GROUP SETTING 

caregivers, role in group care • 

meeting needs of infants - 8, 27-28, 45, 146-149, 153-155, 161-165, 

185-187, 190 
'cultural, family differences — 106, 110 

handling feeding, eating - 10, 42, 194 ' , 

bottles - 42, 80, 116, l33F 

drinking from a cup - 79, 191 

finger foods - 79, 99-101 

introducing solids -» 10, 78, 89-91 

spoon feeding - 116-117, 191 
supporting infant play - 13,~6T-65, 119-121, 131-133, 139-141, 192 , 
194 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF INFANTS * 
birth 1 20 

fetal development - 7, 18-19, 189 
infant development, general: ' 
% 1/2 - 4 months - 33-35 1 
'4-8 months - 71-72 
8 -12 months - 105-107 
< language development - 9, 108-111, 137-139 . 
baby talk - 109 

bilingual home - 110-111 , 
9 imitation - 110 

newborn: 

adult interaction with - 26 ^ 

appearance", difference - 9, 20-21, 190 

changes in first six weeks - 24-26 

reactions, abilities - 21-23 
older infant appetite - 10/ 116-117 
supporting development 

11/2-4 months - 36-37 

4-8 months ♦ 72-75, 97-101 - c 
8 12 months - 117*121, 129-131, 139-141, 165-167, 1%2 
teething - 11, 75-76, 190 " ' 
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. HEALTH AND SAFETY 

^ artificial respiration/ infants -'40 

bathing - 11, 44-45, 193 
burping - IT<. 43, 189) 
' colic - 7,18-39, TgP&r 193 
constipation.-- 76-77 7* 

diaper rash - 10, 77> 191 , ** 6 
diapering «• 41-42 
. , diarrhea - 11, 76-77 

dressing, undressing w ,44 
exercise - 47-48 
..fears - 74 

fussiness, how tp relieve - 38, 87-89 
•' i 'health and safety, general - 12, 55-57, 91-93, 106-119, 129-131, - 

150-153 

hiccups - 38 » 
holding: 

. . to carry - 9, 40 . ' 
r ( to feed - 42, 194 

playpens, cribs, infant, seats, use of - 26, 47, 73, 147, 19£ 
SUDS - 40 

sleeping routine -* 7,. 43, 45-46, 65-67, 116 ' O 

'spitting up - 8 , 43 , 57^-59, 195 V 
taking temperature - 112-114 . 

— 4 

UNDERSTANDING AND HANDLING DIFFICULT BEHAVIOR 

• bitin.g - 76 , 
dependent behavior - 8,- 127-129, 192 

handling behavior - dTstr action/substitution - 11, 80-81, 194 
thunfcsuck^ - 1£, 115-116, 192 , T 

WORKING WITH PARENTS^ 

cooperating yith- parents - 9, 12, 145, 171-179, 189 , 193 *~ 

.r ' ' - , „ CARING FOR PRETODDLERS '. 

1 CARING FOR PRETODDLERS IN A GROUP SETTING 

caregivers, role in group care"- 7, 111-112, 131-133, 135-137, 141 
group experiences - ^1, 17-19, 85-87, 112, 141 

GROWTH AND DEVgpPfi^^T OF . PRETODDLERS - 



attention span - 17, 19, 85^-87, 112, 141 
development, general - 15-19, 24, 29-30, 45-51, 72-76, 89-95, 109, 
0 111-112 , 

dressing, undressing ^"8, 27-28,, 139 

feeding, eating, appetite - 7/ 24-26, 35-37, 139, 141 
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language, general - 8, 10, 15-17, 18, 24, 69-75, 81-83, 141, 144 

baby talk -71 

directions - 24, 41-43, 75 

gestures - 9, 70, 83-85, 143 

listening - 69 

watching - 69-70 
play - 16, 17, 18, 72-76, 92-93 
sleep, rest - 9, 26-27, 143. 

toileting - 8, 10, 17, 18"7~28-29, 39-41, 48, 133^135, 142, 143 
walking - 10, 15, 17, 18, 23, 140, 143 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

protecting pretcddlers ' . health and safety - 17, 18, 109-111, 117-127 

UNDERSTANDING AND HANDLING" DIFFICULT BEHAVIOR 

. adult intervention - 10, 30, 37-39, 143 , 

biting - Ilk 51, 63-65, 142 

dependency"^ 9, 47, 50, 61-63, 74, 91-92, 142 

distraction of -12, 47, 48-49, 99-103, 140 

jealousy - 11, 92-93, 101-105, 140 
* negativism -12, 16, 47-48, 91-977 99-103, 140 

selfrcenteredness - 15, 16, 47, 75, 111 

setting limits - 48-49 

temper tantrums - 8, 16, 17, 18, 49-50, 59-61, 139 
thumbsucking - £, 17, 18, 50-51,, 57-59, 144 

CARING FOR TODDLERS ' V 
CARING FOR TODDLERS IN A -GROUP SETTING - ' s 

center routines - 132 

. caregivers, .role in group care ^ 

supporting strengths - 7_, 23, 152 
group experiences - jj, 42, 61-65, 72, 151 
\ ' s f * 

GROWIH AND DEVELOPMENT OF TODDLERS . * . 

choices/decision-maJcing - 10 , 33-35 , 63-65, 96, 150 
eating habits -12, 73-74, 85-87, 151 « 

language development, general - 15 * \. 

baby talk -114 
bilingual - 113-114 
gestures - 10, 113, 149 
mi spronuncia ticns All, 113, 153 
' pretend play - 115 v* • 
• stuttering - 10, 15, 150 * 
play, general - 10, 21, 149 , 
, pair play -'43~~ 
solitary play -' 41, 43 I . 

repetition - 9, 15, 94, 153 n 154 




sleep - 73 v 
toddler development, general - 71-72, 113/ 116, 133 
~ toileting - 9, 74-75, 87^89, 149 ' 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

children with disabilities - 132-133, 143-145 
emergencies - 131-132, 139-143, 145-147 
recognizing hazards - 131*, 132 

UNDERSTANDING AND HANDLING DIFFICULT BEHAVIOR' 

biting - 21-22, 29-31, 44" x 

fears - 8, 22, 31-33, 35-37, 93, 152' 

hitting - 7, 21, 44, 153 

limits - 9, 23 , 33-377"4"5, 81-83, 153 

quarreling - 44, 53-55 

rewarding positive behavior - 7, 12, 23, 46, 152 , 154 
self-centeredness - 21, 33-35 

sharing - 8_, JS1-55, 154 £ 

•4 

,.CABim^FOR?mSCU00LEnS 

FOR PRESCHOOLERS IN A GROUP SETTING / 

caregivers, role in group, care 

acknowledging individual differences - 8, 15, 21, 35, 83, 98 
allowing individual differences - 51-537 77-79, 141, 185, 187, t& 
188, 189 — 
giving~airections - 10, 12, 29-31, 68, 83, 89-91, 187 
offering children choices - 9 , 87-89, 141-142, 1477T85 
setting example - 120-123 
group experiences- \ 
discovery - 17 

imagination - 6, 11, 47-49, 51, 83, 151-153, 185, 188, 189 
visual relationships - f6,„49-51 
word games - 17, 
individual needs - .71, 120-121, 175-177 
' sexism, avoiding - 8, 16, 155-157, 184 

pRCWIH AND DEVELOPMENT OF PFESC900IZRS y 

* 

cognitive development, general - 15, 45, 67, 163-164 
encouraging self-confidence - 7, 10, 12, 16-17, 39-41, 83, 163, 
. 179-181, 184,' 185, 187 ~~ ~~ . 

language development, general - 11, 16, 45, 153-155, 188 

stuttering - 16, 184 
need for security - 11 , 67-70, 184 

physical development, general - 17-18, 35, 67 ' « ) 

cc»rdination/muscle control v 7, 10, 17-18, 37-43, 45, 85-87, 186 , 
188, * • v - 
range of abilities - 8, 15, 21, 25, 35,'83, 98 
sleep - 11, 20, 189 • 
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socdal/enoticnal developnent, general - 19-20, 25, 67, 95, 165-168 
• toileting - 18, 59-61 
understanding others - 20-21 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 



protecting preschoolers' health and safety -6,7' 95-98, 101, 103-115 
183 

UNEEESTANDING AMD HANDLING DIFFICULT BEHAVIOR 

body exploration - 12, 20, 129-131, 186 
bossiness - 31-33 * 
bullying - 133-135 
cheating - 61-63 
dealing with death - 161 
■ fears - 163-164' 
handling preschoolers' behaviors - 9, 120-122, 127, 186, 187 
rewarding positive behavior'- 29-317 68, 70, 101, 119 : T20 
setting limits - 70, 119-121 ■ 
sharing - 8, 19-20, 27-29, 183, 186 
swearing - 135-137 
tattling - 9, 10,-167, 175-179 

' ' * 

CARING FOR SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 

CARING FOR SCHCOL-AGERS IN A GBDUP SETTING 

caregivers, role in group care 

avoiding sexism - 7, '62-63, 71-73, 161-162, 166 
caregiving for sqbool-age children - 54-56, 63-64, 73-75, 86, 93-94 
431, 169 

encouraging decision-making - .61-63, 65, 75-77^152, 165 

enphasizing the -positive - 29-31, 68, 70, 101, 119-120 

listening to children - 10, 54-55, 162. * 

setting exanple.- 19 - 
sctool-age care, general - 3, 8>, 15, 20-21, 25-26, 157, 168 

si^prises, when to lose - 30 r 31 
group experiences * r . 

celebrations, learning through - 27-28 

clubs, importance of - 7, 28-30, 45-47 

older school-age children's interests - 157-160 a 

play - 27 s 

role-playing to solve problems* - 28 

A 

GROWTH AND EEVELDPMENT OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 



consideration for others - £8, 73-75 m 
cultural, differences - 84-85 , 
curiosity - 19, 123 
. fears, general - 81, 93-94 
* of body changes - 9, 85, 161-162, 165 
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of moving - 11, 82, 167 

of school - 8T-83, 9ST01 

of the unfamiliar - 82 
friendship* - 25, 47-49, 82, 167, 168 
growth and development* generaT* 

6 year old - 16 

7 year old - 16-17 

8 year old - 17 

9 year old - 17-18 

10 year old - 157-158 

11 year old - 158-159 
12-year old - 159 

imagination, use of-- 31 
individual differences - 18-20 
need for group acceptance - ia-19, 82, 99-101, fl69 
need for security - 11, 67-70, 184 
privacy - 25, 63 * 
rest - 26 

self-concept development - 8, 53-54, 64, 123, 170 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 

signs of problems - 86-87, 115-119 * 

teaching responsibility for self-care - 86, 111-119, 161-162 

UNDERSTANDING AND HANDLING DIFFICULT BEHAVIOR 

.bullying - 11, 128-129, 137-139 
cheating - IT, 127, 167 £ 

ideas about fairness, justice - 8, 9, 19, 169 * 
competition, general - 83, 166 ~ ~ ' 

aggression - 39-41, 169 d 

losing - 9, 37-39, 4l=?3 
dawdling - lTo, 141-143 , 
^ ' death, reaction to - 10, 90-93, 105-107, 168 ' 

dependency - 130-131, T43-145 , 

di&prce, reactions to - 10, 88-90, 103-105, 170- 

fairness - 8, 9, 19, 169~ 

handling conflTct, general - 63, 123-124, 139-141, 145-147, ] 

adult reactions - 10, 124-125, 128 ; 165 

lying - 11, 127-128, 151-153, 166 

rules - 8, 27, 41-45, 129-130,166 
setting limits - 7, 56-58, 164 " 
stealing - 12, 126~-127, 167 
swearing - 128, 147-149' 
tattling - 9, 43-45,* 169 

WORKING WITH PARENTS 

adult, family influence - 10, 160, 163 
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APPENDIX C 

OF CHECKLISTS AND A CTIVITIE S FOUND IN CREATING ENVIRONMENTS SERIES 



MODULE 



Page Nunfcer 



PAGE TITLE 



FINDING "QUALITY" ENVIRONMENTS 



Infant 

School-Age 

School-Age 

ARRANGING SPACE 

Infant 
Pre toddler 
Tbddler 
School-Age 



p. 14 
p. 13 
p. 48 



p, 25, 
pp. 29-30 
pp. 28-29 
pp. 25-26 



MAKING CENTERS LIVEABLE 

Infant p. 33 

Pretoddler p. 37 

v Toddler p. 38 

Preschooler p. 39 

c School-Age p. 35 

CHECKING FOB EQUIPMENT SAFETY 
Infant p. 54 

MANAGING CENTER AREAS 

Infant p. 58 

Pretoddler p. 56 

Toddler p. 56 

Preschooler p. 60 

School-Age p. 52 

SUPPORTING DIFFERENCES 

Infant p. 66 * 

Pretoddler p. 65 
Toddler p. 66 



itjar 



Consider The Behaviors That The Cent 
Environment Ehoourages 
Check Your Knowledge Of Environments For 
School-Age Children 
Rate Your Sumner Child Care Program 



Check Your Center 1 s N Infant Area 
Check Your Center's Pretoddler Play Space 
Check Your Center's Toddler Play Space 
Check Your Center's School-Age Play Space 



Check Your Infant Area For Liveability 
Check Your Center For Softness And Live- 
ability 

Rate Your Center For Warmth 
Check Your Center For Softness And Flexi- 
bility . ? 
Check Your Center For Softness And Flexi- 
bility 



Be Sure That Infant Equipment Meets Safety 
.Standards 



Check Your Infant Area Management System 
Check Out Your Pretoddler Area Management 
System t 

Check Your Tbddler Area Management System 
Check Your Preschool Area Management 
System 

Check Your School-Age Management System 



Check The Ways>You Support Differences 
Check The Ways You Support Differences 
Check The Ways You Support Differences 
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MOggg 

Preschooler 
S<±col-Age 



PASE NUMBER 

p. 73 
p. 70 



PAGE TTTI£ 

Check The Wa/s You Support Differences 
Check For Ways The BTVironnent Supports 
And .jtespects Differences 



UNDERSTANDING GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Infant 


PP. 


70-71 


Pretoddler 


PP. 


70-71 


Toddler - j 


PP. 


70- 


•71 


Preschooler 


PP. 


78- 


•79 


School-Age 


PP. 


74- 


•75 



Understand Your Infants 
Understand Your Pretoddlers 
Understand Your Tbddlers 
Understand Your Preschoolers 
Knew Vhat To Expect From School-Age Chil- 
dren 



SUPPORTING INDIVIDUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Infant 

Pretoddler 

Toddler 

Preschooler 
School-Age 



pp. 81-82 

pp. 84-85 

pp. 85-86 

pp. 93-94 
p. 84 



MATCHING SKILLS AND TOYS 
Infant pp. 72-73 

Pretoddler pp. 74-75 
Toddler pp. 72-73 



Check On The Opportunities You Provide For 
Infants * 

Check On The Opportunities You Provide . 
Pretoddlers 

Check On The Opportunities You Provide 
Toddlers 

Check Your Planning For The Three To Fives 
Check Development By Watching Children At 
Play | 



Match Infants' Skills With The Toys You 
Choose 

Match Pretoddlers ' Skills With The Toys 
You Choose 

Match Toddlers' Skills With The Toys You 
Choose 



PLANNING ACTIVITIES (hot checklists) 



Infant 

Pretoddler 

Toddler 



p> <88 
pp. 96-97 
p. 79 



USING MATERIALS CREATIVELY 



Infant 

Pretoddler 

Toddler 

Preschooler 

School-Age 



p. 94 
p. 101 
pp. 103-104 
p.. 112 
p. 106 



Include Fresh . Ideas And New Experiences 
Include Fresh Ideas And New Experiences 
Plan A Variety Qf Simple Activities * 



Check Your Creativity And Skill With Mate- 
rials *\ 

Check Your Creativity] And Skill' With Mate- 
rials <^ 
Check Your Center For Creativity And 
Variety 

Check Your Creativity And Skill With Mate- 
rial^ 

Check Your Creativity And Skill With Mate- 
rials 
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MXULE PAGE NUMBER 



PAGE TITLE 



RATING THE ADULT -ENVIRONMENT 
Pretoddler p. 14 
Toddler p. 14 

Preschooler p. 14 



Check Your Center As An Environment For 
Stiff 

Check Your Center As An Environment For 
Staff 

Check Your Center As An Environment For 
Staff r ■ 



MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES AND EXERCISES FOR STAFF 



Infant 


P. 


77 


Infant 


P. 


92 


Pretoddler 


P. 


63 


Pretoddler 


P- 


91 


Pretoddler 


P- 


98 


Toddler 


P. 


100 


Preschooler 


P- 


50 


Preschooler 


P- 


52 


Preschooler 


P- 


81 


Preschooler 


P- 


86 


Preschooler 


P- 


103 


School-Age 


P- 


62 


School-Age 


P- 


65 



Understand How Language Develops 
Have Fun With Babies ~> 
Expect Seme Behaviors That Are Less ^peal- 
ing Than Others 

Give Pretoddlers A Chance To Be Messy 

Laugh With Your Pretoddlers 

Think About Your Ctai Reactions 

Try This (Using A Theme Or Follcw-Up 

Activities) 

Try This ' (Helping A Group Change Behavior) 
Try This (Planning A Sequence For Shoe 
Tying) 

Try This (Practicing Creative Ihinking) 
Try To Forget You're 6rcwn-Up 
Notice How Males And Females Appear In 
Children's Books 

Take A Look At Hew People With Disabili- 
ties Are pictured • > 



RECOGNIZING STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF CHILD PLAY AREAS 



Infant 

Pretoddler 

Pretoddler 

Toddlerv 
Toddler \ 
Preschooler 
Preschooler 



p. '24 
p. 27 
p. 28 

p. 26 
p. 27 
p. 26 
p. 27 



Take A Look At One, Infant Care Area 
Take A Look At One Indoor Pretoddler Area 
Take A Lock At One Outdoor Pretoddler Play 
Space 

Take A Lode At One Outdoor Play Area 
Take A Look At One Indoor Play Area 
Take A Lode At One Indoor Play Area 
Take A Look At One Outdoor Play Area 
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APPENDIX D 

SELECTED READINGS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND CHILD CARE 

o . — 

* * ' 

Ihe following books and articles have been the most useful references in the 
development of these staff training series. If you or' your staff want to do 
further reading/ you nay find this list helpful* 

i 

CHILD GUIDANCE 

Bfazelton, T. B. Toddlers and parents - A declaration of independence. New 
York: Delacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence/ 1974, 

Caplan, F. The first twelve months of life. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 
"1973. 

Caplan, F., & Caplan, T. The second twelve months of life - A kaleidoscope 
of growth. New York: Grosset & Eunlap, 19>7. 

Carntichael, C. Non-sexist child-raising. Boston: Beacon Press, Inc., 1977. 

Cohen, D., Parker, R., Host, M., & Richards-, C. (Eds.). Serving school-age 
children. Day Care Bulletin No. 4, Office^of Child Development, 1972. 
U.S. CHEW PUBLICATION No. (CCD) 73-74. Washington, DC 

Cooper, G. C. Parenting curriculum (6 vols!). New York: New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc., 1974. 

Crow, G. A. Children at risk: A handbook of the signs and symptoms of early 
^childhood difficulties. New York: Schocken Books, 1977. 

Dreikurs, R. Coping with children 9 s misbehavior: A parent's guide. New 
r York? Hawthorne Books, Inc., 1972. 

Evans, J. (Project Director). The growing child - From birth through' five 
years and The growing child from six through ^fifteen years. Child 
Health And Development Series.' Austin, Texas: Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory, 1977. 

Galinsky, E. , & Hooks, W. The new extended family: Day care that works. 
' Boston': Houghton Mifflin Ccnpany, 1975. # ^ 

Gesell, A., Ilg, F. , & Ames, L. Infant and child in the culture of today. 
New York: Harper & Rcw Publishers, Inc., 1974* 

i 

Gesell, A., Ilg, F*, & Anes", L. The ehild from five to ten. New York: 
Harper & Row Publishers, Ii>c. , 1977. 
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Gesell, A., Ilg, F., & Awes, L. Youth - The years from ten to sixteen. New 
York: Harper & Hew Publishers, Inc., 1956. 

Gesell, A., et al. The first five years of life. New York: Harper & Row 
Publishers, Inc., 1940. 

Ginott,-H. G. Between parent and child. New York: Avon Publishers, 1969. 

Glicknan, B., & Springer, N. Who cares, for the baby?' Choices in child care. 
New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1978. 

Gonzalez-Mena, J. What is a good beginning? Young Children, 1979, 34(3) , 
p. 47. 

Gordon, I. Baby learning through baby play: A parent's guide for the 
first' two years. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1970. 

Green, M. A sigh of relief. New York: Bantam Books, 1977. 

Grollnan, E. A.' Explaining death to children. Boston: Beacon Press, 1967. 

. Explaining divpke to children. Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. 



. Talking about! death - A dialogue between parent and child. Boston: 

Beacon Press, 1970. , 

. Talking about divorce and separations: A dialogue between parent 

and child. Boston: Beacon Press, 1975. 

Growing Child (birth through five years)'.' Lafayette, Indiana: Dunn & 
Hargitt, Inc., 1973-1977. 

Hendrick, J. The whole child, St. Louis: Ihe C. V. Mosby Oxrpany, 1975. 

Holliday, A. Tender loving care family style. Day Care And % Early Education, 
1975, 2 (3) , pp. 6-9. 

Isaacs, S. The nursery years: The mind of the child from birth to six 



years . New* York : Schocken Books , Inc., 1968 . 



\ 



Jensen, L. C, & fjjaghston, K. M. Responsibility and morality - Helping chil- 
dren .become responsible and morally mature. Provo, Utah: Brigham 
Young University Press, 1979. \ 

Keele, R. L. Let's talk - Adults and children sharing feelings. Provo, 
Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1977. 

Keister, M. E. Discipline. Greensboro, North Carolina: The Unversity of 
North Carolina, 1973. - 

Leonard, C. W., & Flander, M. S. Why children misbehave . Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, "Inc., 1952. 

. — r 
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Lewis, D. The secret language of your child. New York: St. Martin's 
' Press, 1978. 

Minuchin, Pi P. The middle years of childhood. California: Brooks/Cole 

^T 9 ~- 19,1 ■ 

Ross/ H. tears of children. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1951. , 

Rowland, L. W. Herre The Texas Pelican Newsletters (1-11 months) • Austin, 
Texas: Texas Department* of Ccrawnity Affairs, Early Childhood Develop- 
ment/Division, 1957. 

j 

The Princeton Center For Infancy. The parenting Advisor. New York: Anchor 
Pr^s/Doubleday, 1978. 

/ 

White, p. L. ■ The first three years of life. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
I#c., 1975. 



CHILD' ENVIRONMENT 

Bla^, R., Brady, E., Bucher, I., Hiteshew, B.?, Zavitkovsky, A., & 

/ Zavitkovsky, D. Activities for* school-age child care. Washington, 
/ DC: National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1977. 

Browne, G. Day care for school-agers . Austin, Texas: Texas Department of 
I Hunan Resources, 1977. 

/ • i • 

pmfield, J., 6 Wtells, H. 100 ways to enhance self-concept in the classroorri: 
A handbook for teachers and parents. Englewood .Cliffs , New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1976. 

Cherry, C. Creative play for the developing child. California: Fearon 
Publishers, 1976." 

Diem, L. Children learn\>hysical skills - Birth to three years (Vol.l). 

Washington, DC: AAHPER Publications,- 1974. N 

Environmental Program, Inc. Infant development guide - You and your baby - 
The first wondrous years. Johnson 6 Johnson Baby Products Conpany, 
1978. 

Evans, E., & Saia, G. Day care for infants. Boston: Beacon Press, 1972. 

Frost, J., & Klein, B. Children's play and playgrounds. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1978. 

Harms, T«, & Clifford, R. The day care' environment rating scale. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
University of North Carolina, 1977. 
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"~\ UaroB, T., 6 does, L. Environmental provisions in 'day oare. Chlpel Hill, 
v North Carolina:. Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, Univer- 

sity of North Carolina, 1977. 

Hants, T., Peterson, M., & Cryer, D. Maximizing teaming from cooking 

experiences. Chapel Hill, North- Carolina: Frank Porter Graljpin Child 
Development Center, University of North Carolina, 1977. 

Herbert-Jackson, E., O'Brien, M., Porterfield, J*, & Risley, T. The infant 
denter: A complete guide to organizing and managing infant day oare. 
Baltimore; University Park Press, 1977. 

Hogan, P. Playgrounds for free. Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 
1974. . 

Huntington, D., Provence, S., & Parker, R. (Eds.). Serving infants. Day 
Care Bulletin No. 2. U.S. EHEW PUBLICATION No. (OCD) 73-14, Washington, 
DC, 1971. 

Jones, E. (Ed.). Supporting the growth of infants, toddlers and parents. 
Pasadena: Pacific Oaks College Arxi Children's School, 1979. 

Kritchevsky, S., Prescott, E., & Walling, L. Planning environments for 

young children: Physical space. Washington, DC: National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 1969. < 
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y Allen of HurtwoogL Planning for play. Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT 
Press, 1968. 

Leggett, S., Brubakef, C, Cohodes, A., & Shapiro, A. Planning flexible 
.learning places. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1977. 
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